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SCENE FROM "LED ASTRAY." — T. Beech. 



smaller average than any other. They bring to book 
every issue of every paper which they deliberately 
read. If there is a false quantity in its tone, they 
note it. If there is a malevolent spirit in its refer- 
ences, they apply to that spirit the same pity or con- 
tempt which they would, were it manifested by a 
neighbor. If there is an overstatement, or under- 
statement, or perversion of fact in a paper, the habit 
of reading it may not be interrupted for a long time ; 
but the habit of believing it will be affected the mo- 
ment the fault is seen. Editors can by no cunning 
so coquette with truth as really to gratify the baser 
qualities of their nature without forfeiting the attach- 
ment of readers as competent in analysis as their 
" instructors " are in adroitness. The very perform- 
ance of journalists is by a paradox the act of profes- 
sion : profession to tell the truth — as reporters to 
tell the truth about events ; as reviewers to tell the 



truth about opinion. In no country is profession so 
hazardous as in this, where it has come to a discount 
in all quarters. Readers scan the perfunctory pro- 
fessional work of editors most narrowly. If politi- 
cians are the best-abused men in the land, journalists 
are the best watched : not in their private lives, but 
in that yet more sacred part of them, their relations 
to truth itself. They live their inner life before the 
eyes of thousands of readers. 

The keener scrutiny to which papers are exposed 
does not conflict with the fact of their greater pros- 
perity. Time was when men assorted their reading, 
perusing only that with which they agreed. Now it 
is indispensable to read both sides of all questions. 
Besides, as men never did so many things before, so 
never before were they so anxious to read about 
them. Activity and curiosity have kept neck-and- 
neck. The resources which bring the news of the 



world to the breakfast-table have themselves created 
an appetite round that table to devour all the news 
brought there. Hence to every family of ordinary 
means two general newspapers on different sides are 
a simple necessity — irrespective of monthlies and 
hebdomadals. But as men eat better, so they read 
better than they used to do. Facts and food used to 
be bolted. Both are carved and inwardly digested 
now. Editorials and e7itrees were once accepted 
without question. Now selections are made in both, 
judgment passed upon both. Hence, while mankind 
lets journals do its reporting and top-dressing of 
events for it, it no longer allows them to do its think- 
ing for them. It edits its editors, reviews its review- 
ers, and criticises its critics. The habit may be 
wrong. The fact cannot be denied, and it behooves 
a profession of which facts are the provender thor- 
oughly to assimilate this one. — B. J. Taylor, 
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MUSIC. 

CHURCH MUSIC AND CHOIRS. 

As May approaches, when in most cities where paid choirs are 
employed, changes are made, the pious mind is somewhat agitated 
as to the arrangements for the ensuing year. It seems quite appro- 
priate, therefore, that we should review the situation and express 
ourselves as to the best methods of conducting the musical services 
of churches, more especially in those of the Protestant persuasion. 
When our forefathers protested and revolted against the over- 
whelming preponderance of forms and ceremonies which crushed 
out all the spirit of religion, they went to the other extreme, and 
their service was so severe as to become almost forbidding. As 
each new generation of worshipers has taken its place in the 
church, it has learned to unbend a little. Singing was a compara- 
tively early innovation, and although it has become general, it can 
not be claimed that it has reached the position which it deserves. 

There are a great many good people in this and other countries 
who look upon the singing as merely a sort of interlude — a breath- 
ing spell — wherein the congregation have a chance to stand up, 
stretch their legs, yawn a little, turn around with their backs to 
the minister, and study the pose, back-hair, and bonnets of their 
friends and neighbors. Hundreds of ministers, even, regard it as 
a necessary evil, perhaps, which is to be made as short as possible 
by the omission of verses, which often cuts the very heart out of the 
most beautiful and inspiring hymns. The comparatively slight 
interest taken by the average Christian in making the singing a 
prominent feature in the devotional exercises of the sanctuary is 
little short of a sin. Indeed, so universal is this, that it has become 
proverbial that church music committees (usually the last to be 
chosen at the annual elections) are selected because of their ignor- 
ance of music and lack of taste for sounds harmonious. 

Now, what we need in this country is an im- 
proved and growing taste for congregational mu- 
sic — a general up-building of public sentiment in 
favor of the people doing their own singing and 
not delegating it to a quartet of " cherubs " perched 
up aloft. It need not be inferred from this that we 
are opposed to choirs or to paid singers. On the 
contrary, we esteem these as most important and 
in some cases indispensable aids to good congre- 
gational music ; and over twenty years' experience 
in choirs gives us the right to speak authoritatively 
in such matters. Every clergyman who desires to 
have all his people join in the music understands 
the difficulty of interesting them in the preliminary 
steps to acquire a ready facility and confidence in 
their own efforts. Indeed, some congregations, 
half-dead-and-alive in every thing (a company of 
semi-animated fossils, who imagine true piety to 
be a negative existence of do-nothingness), can not 
be induced to make any effort in the direction of 
congregational singing or any thing else that re- 
quires a little energy. We have such an one in 
mind, not a thousand miles from Brooklyn, where 
the organist, an excellent quartet choir, and the 
minister are expected to wind themselves up, do all 
the work for the congregation, and run down 
promptly at 12, not a minute sooner or later, lest 
the roast beef of these fossil Christians shall not be 
done to a turn. They don't sing in church, and 
they scarcely do more than whine in their melan- 
choly prayer-meetings. The entrance tor Green- 
wood is a far more exhilarating structure than this 
sombre church, for by the former there is some- 
thing going on, even though it be to the sepulchre. 

It is impossible to speak of congregational mu- 
sic without referring at some length to Plymouth 
Church (Mr. Beecher's) as well as to the Taber- 
nacle (Dr. Talmage's), which is likewise securing 
a good reputation for its musical service. Ply- 
mouth Church did not attain its success in singing 
without a regular, painstaking effort. The members met in the 
lecture room, week after week, for exercise in singing alone, and 
were thoroughly drilled. The church had already adopted a hymn 
and tune book, discarding almost entirely the old-fashioned, tune- 
less books, of which too many remain in other churches. The 
nucleus of members, assisted by the large volunteer choir, and by 
John Zundel, a thorough organist, and as great an enthusiast for 
congregational music as Mr. Beecher himself, carried the vast con- 
course of pew-holders and strangers right along ; so that all sang, 
whether they ever sang before or not. Later experience suggested 
the employment of a salaried director (and basso) and a leading 
soprano, alto, and tenor. The volunteer choir numbers seventy- 
five, and is probably the best-drilled and most effective church 
chorus in America. While they contribute much by their admir- 
ably rendered opening pieces, their best work is, in conjunction 
with Mr. Zundel, in leading the vast congregation of nearly three 
thousand, which morning and evening throng the church. Few 
persons ever attend that service without being converted to a love 
for congregational music. It is a most marked feature of the ser- 
vice ; it is never cut or passed over lightly. It is full of hope, 
joy, and inspiration, and almost as effective, sometimes, as the 
marvelous eloquence of the great preacher himself. 

The Tabernacle has adopted the plan of an organist and pre- 
centor, the organ being immediately behind the pulpit platform, 
from which latter the precentor gives the time to the congregation. 
This works well, and in cases where a good chorus is not available, 
is preferable to choir or quartet singing only. It is thoroughly de- 
votional, but even a casual attendant at these two churches will not 
hesitate in his preference for the more inspiriting music of which 
the finely drilled chorus of Plymouth Church forms the nucleus. 

The requisites of good congregational music are, first, a minister 
who has a proper appreciation of its value in promoting a devo- 
tional spirit ; next, a congregation not afraid of their own voices, 
and willing to devote a litde time to practice; a chorus choir, 
assisted by skilled singers ; an organist who cares more for the 
church than for his own glorification ; and a good hymn and tune 
book, of which there shall be plenty in the pews and lecture room, 



and a goodly supply at home for family singing. Besides this, let 
the Sunday school be made the training ground of the church in 
music as well as in piety. It is a shame that any child, unless en- 
tirely devoid of time and tune, should grow up without a perfect 
familiarity with all the common tunes of our numerous collections. 
When the children all sing, they will carry their notions and prac- 
tice into the church, and we are confident that congregational 
music will become universal, at least in all churches where the 
main dependence is not upon ritualistic forms and ceremonies 
We can not all preach, nor is it altogether convenient in some 
churches that the congregation shall pray in unison with the min- 
ister; but we can all sing, — a prerogative which we trust every 
freeman will assert and enjoy. 



THEODORE THOMAS. 

Theodore Thomas, the most prominent orchestral director in 
America, was bom in the kingdom of Hanover, in 1835. His 
father was a violinist, and from him the talented son received such 
instruction, that at the early age of six years he played with success 
in public. When ten years of age, the family arrived in New York, 
and for two years succeeding, young Thomas appeared at various 
concerts, and during a few years after made a tour of the States. 
Returning to New York, he held the position of first vioTin during 
the engagements of Sontag, Jenny Lind, Grisi, Mario, and other 
noted artists, and was subsequently made conductor of both the 
Italian and German operas. He next appears in concert compan- 
ies, such as Laborde's, Piccolomini's and Thalberg's, whose bril- 
liant successes in our principal cities are well remembered. 

Preferring orchestral to vocal music, and perceiving in the former 
a wider field for the cultivation and improvement of the public 
taste, he abandoned the opera and devoted his energies almost 
exclusively to instrumental music. Then arose those matchless 




THEODORE THOMAS. — From Photo, by Warren. 

Quartet Soirdes in conjunction with Wm. Mason, Carl Bergmann, 
F. Bergner, Joseph Mosenthal, and others, which were attended by 
the most devoted music lovers of New York. They received, how- 
ever, but feeble assistance from the general concert attendant, 
which latter was attracted to the Philharmonic, not by a love for 
music, but because it was fashionable. Mr. Thomas's long connec- 
tion with the New York Philharmonic, of which he was a leading 
member, convinced him that there was a sufficient demand for more 
frequent entertainments of this high character to warrant the 
attempt, and he therefore established the famous Symphony Con- 
certs, which, for nine years past, have far surpassed the Philhar- 
monic Concerts in musical excellence, and have at last secured the 
hearty patronage of the people. To produce a continuous succes- 
sion of new and admirable works, it was found indispensable to 
keep the orchestra constantly together. To hold them in the 
winter months was comparatively easy, but the summer season 
scattered them. To secure the orchestra intact, the Summer- 
Night Garden Concerts were instituted, and although at first viewed 
with suspicion by the elite and church members, have been for 
several years the most popular resort for the best people of New 
York, as well as of the City of Churches. The variety and excel- 
lence of the programmes here rendered attest the knowledge, genius 
and industry of this celebrated leader. 

Although for nearly three years conductor of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic, for lack of a properly constituted orchestra, it was not 
until the past season that he could fully carry out in that Society his 
exalted ideas of true philharmonic music. Through him, the 
Society has been enabled to present the most brilliant series of 
concerts since its organization, some seventeen years ago. 

We have attempted to give but a brief outline of Mr. Thomas's 
career. In his visits to the principal cities of the Union, with his 
unrivaled orchestra, he has created an impression most favorable 
to the advancement of musical art. To his audiences, his orchestra 
seems to have attained perfection in training. But Mr. Thomas 
regards his work as scarcely more than inaugurated, and we do not 
doubt, that if sustained by the public, he will yet conduct an or- 
chestra equal in numbers and excellence to any in the Old World. 



DRAMA, 



••LED ASTRAY." 

The most successful emotional comedy of the recent theatrical 
season in New York was a play called •' Led Astray," adapted 
from the French of Octave Feuillet, for the American stage, by 
Dion Boucicault, the popular actor and playwright. Various 
reasons may be given for the great success which has attended the 
presentation of this work, a play which proved fresh sources of 
attraction for over one hundred nights at the Union Square Thea- 
tre. The dialogue was sparkling and to the point, always being 
connected with the passing event. The plot developed, as the 
play proceeded, in an easy and natural manner, and was nowhere 
overstrained, or improbable. It proved to be simply a narradve of 
occurrences in the domesdc life of a French family. An interest- 
ing social question, concerning the relations of husband and wife to 
each other, and to third persons, was treated with that delicacy and 
grace peculiar to the French, never for a moment approaching the 
dangerous edge of impropriety. The situations were dramatic, 
and the action was often intense, while the stage-setting was rich, 
refined, beautiful, and artistic. It may now be accepted as axiom- 
atic that stage settings in New York will be of the highest order. 
The cast of " Led Astray " was particularly satisfactory, each actor 
seeming to be especially fitted by nature and education to assume 
the rdle undertaken. While there was, in no one particular, any 
thing very remarkable about "Led Astray," the whole play was 
so good, evenly balanced, and true to life, being at the same dme 
easy of comprehension by the average patron of the theatre, that it 
preserved the " golden medium," so often vainly sought after, and 
so sure to compel success when found. 

The story of " Led Astray " can be briefly told. Count Rudolph 
Chandoce, after leading a gay life in Paris, marries a second wife 
and retires to his chdteau in Normandy, where he 
appears to be fonder of his horses, dogs, and boon 
companions, than he is of his new and beautiful 
wife. The countess feels that her husband does 
not bestow upon her that wealth of affection which 
she craves, and while longing for it she forms a 
sentimental attachment for a poet, whose books she 
has read. The poet discovers that the Countess 
Chandoce is fond of his works, and as he is a rest- 
less, roving fellow, ready to fall in love with the 
first beauty he meets, he determines to win her 
heart. To this end, he dedicates to her such pass- 
ages as the following : 

" I have another life I long to meet, 
Without which life ray life is incomplete, 
Oh, sweeter self! like me art thou astray? 
Trying with all thy heart to find the way 
To mine ? Straying like mine to find the breast 
On which alone can weary heart find rest." 

He seeks interviews, and presses his suit, but is 
always repulsed in a firm and lady-like manner. 
Meanwhile the count goes from bad to worse, and 
actually introduces to his wife a Miss O'Hara, with 
whom he is in love, and to whom he shows marked 
attention, nearly driving his devoted wife to de- 
spair. Coming suddenly, one day, upon his wife 
and the poet, at a moment when the poet is pro- 
testing his love, the count grows enraged, and 
challenges him to mortal combat. The duel is 
fought, the count receiving a slight wound, while 
he permits his antagonist to live. After announc- 
ing to his wife the maxim, that "what is folly in 
a man, is a crime in a woman," the' count sepa- 
rates froni- her, living beneath the same roof, how- 
ever, for appeairance sake, but. as a stranger. He 
continues thus to live, until his daughter by his 
first wife is betrothed, upon which interesting occa- 
sion he becomes convinced of his wife's goodness 
and purity, and a reconciliation takes place. The 
author of the play has drawn with consummate skill, 
the jolly, hypocritical, easy-go-moral husband, who fancies it is per- 
fectly proper for him to do as he wishes, but is unwilling to grant 
the same privilege to his wife. This character is admirably ren- 
dered by Charles R. Thome, Jr., who assumes the rdle oi Count . 
Rudolph Chandoce. Miss Rose Eytinge takes the character of the 
Countess, and by her quiet dignity, refined and lady-like manner, 
as well as her spirited and intense acting, succeeds in investing 
it with a reaHsm which is startling. She proves to be an excellent 
foil to her husband, and the admiration of the audience is divided 
between the two. The ending of the play is all that could be 
wished, since^ the husband virtually confesses his wrong, and the 
wife forgets her sentimentalism. Numerous other characters are 
introduced into this drama, which increase its attractions, but do 
not affect the main purpose of the play. The scene which we illus- 
trate is ojie of the most touching and dramatic in the whole play — 
the moment the injured husband enters his wife's apartment, the 
night of the quarrel with the poet, which led to the challenge. The 
count finds his wife on her knees, in tears, weeping over the results 
of the ball the evening before. He tells her the position is a becom- 
ing one, and she reminds him that it is her nightly habit. He then 
announces his determination to separate from her, and reads his 
will, wherein he has made provision for his daughter. The wife's 
love for her husband is very strong, but under the sense of injus- 
tice done to her, she stifles all expression of feeling until he coolly 
takes his leave, when a terrible burst of agony closes the scene. 



Some very clever acting has recently been seen at Booth's Thea- 
tre — the most elegant temple of the drama in New York. Mrs. J. 
B. Booth, in such characters as The Woman of Fire, and Bulwer's 
popular Lady of Lyons, won fresh laurels by the intelligence and 
earnestness with which she portrayed these leading parts. After a 
long absence from the city, Madame Janauscheck reappeared on 
the 23d of February, at Booth's, in the double role of Lady Ded- 
bck and Hortense, in the play of " Chesney Wold," from Dickens' 
" Bleak House." This play was admirably rendered, and was fol- 
lowed by the powerful drama of " Deborah," the play in which 
Madame Janauscheck won her first success in America. 



